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civilizations on both sides of the world, which 
completely invalidated Kipling's famous line : 

" Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the twain 
shall meet." 



They met in Okakura-Kakuzo. 



W. S. B. 
J. E. L. 



The Trustees of the Museum on October 
1 6 adopted the following minute, of which copies 
were sent to Japan and to the Japanese Embassy 
in Washington: 

" The Museum of Fine Arts learns with deepest 
sorrow of the death of Okakura-Kakuzo. His pro- 
found and varied scholarship, his keen and sound 
judgment, his rare combination of technical knowl- 
edge and poetic insight, his absolute honesty of 
purpose, and his unwavering devotion to the highest 
ideals have rendered him not only to the Museum 
of Fine Arts, but to America, a typical representa- 
tive of Japan in those high qualities which command 
respect, admiration, and love. 

"By teaching and example he labored unre- 
mittingly to promote the establishment and main- 
tenance of mutual appreciation and respect between 
Japan and America on the highest plane of art, 
literature, philosophy, and religion. His death is a 
loss to both countries." 



Exhibition of Additions to the Ross 
Collection 

AT the request of the Museum, Dr. Denman 
W. Ross has kindly contributed the following 
account of his recent purchases lent to the Museum 
and now shown in the Renaissance Court : 

Almost all of these objects have been purchased 
during the past year, — some in Asia, some in 
Egypt, some in Europe. There are still other 
things, but lack of space has prevented the exhibi- 
tion of them. There is a number of manuscripts, 
early printed books, and book-bindings, representing 
the art of Europe, and there is a collection of tex- 
tiles, Coptic and Arabic, from Egypt, but the 
exhibition is, for the most part, an exhibition of 
Asiatic Art. 

The appeal of any object to the sense of vision, 
disregarding the effect of environment, depends 
upon the materials which have been used, the tones 
of it, its lights and colors, and its measures and 
shapes. The beauty and the value of the object 
are discovered by comparing it with other objects of 
the same kind. It is the eye, of course, that tells 
us what is better and what is best. To know the 
best of its kind we must have seen it. The best 
is then our standard of judgment. As a rule we 
should avoid discriminating in kinds. Things are 
comparable only as they resemble one another. 
To be comparable things must have at least some- 
thing in common. We can compare the red of a 
painting with the red of a piece of porcelain, but 



to prefer pictures to porcelains is absurd. To 
speak of certain arts — Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Painting — as superior or major arts, and 
of others as inferior or minor arts, is misleading. 
It is a proposition which suggests that a second- 
rate picture may be preferred to a first-rate cup or 
vase. The same principles of design which are 
followed in painting a picture are followed in 
making the cup or the vase, and the only important 
question is, To what extent has the sense of beauty 
been expressed ? It may be fully expressed in the 
cup and not at all expressed in the picture. We 
shall do well, therefore, to compare only those 
things that are comparable, seeking the beautiful 
always in the best of its kind. 

It has not been intended in gathering this col- 
lection to illustrate the history of art or the ways 
of craftsmanship, though that is done incidentally. 
The history of art is indiscriminate. It chronicles 
both decadence and development. Our real in- 
terest lies in art itself as the expression of life. 
We want to know what life has been when it has 
been stirred and moved by the sense of beauty 
and the appreciation of what is best in the relativity 
of things, when it has risen above the struggle for 
existence and the sordid ways of business into the 
world of ideals, when it is concerned not so much 
with what is as with what ought to be. The 
value of art does not lie in its own history, but in 
the higher life which it expresses and reveals to 
us. We see in the masterpieces of art what life 
has been at its finest moments and what it ought 
to be again and again. It is for this reason that 
the study of art is one of the most important of all 
studies for everybody. 

There are two objects, purchased in Paris, which 
are not shown in the Renaissance Court. A large 
stone figure of Kwan-yin, Chinese, of the fifth 
century (Wei), given to the Museum in memory of 
Okakura-Kakuzo, may be seen in the First Chinese 
Room. It is illustrated on page 73. A stone with 
engraved figures, Chinese, of the second century 
(Han) may be seen in the Corridor of the Bronzes. 
These are the most important objects in the collec- 
tion. The Kwan-yin is perhaps the finest piece 
of sculpture that has come out of China. 

The exhibition has no unity of character. It is 
an exhibition of many kinds, from many places and 
different periods of time. There are sculptures in 
wood, paintings, metal work, pottery, and textiles 
from Japan; sculptures, paintings, porcelains, and 
textiles from China ; sculptures in stone and bronze 
from Cambodia, Siam, Java, and India, and a 
series of drawings and paintings from Persia and 
India. 

Among the sculptures is a fine piece from the 
neighborhood of Buddha Gaya, of the fourth cen- 
tury. It is the only piece of Indian sculpture in 
stone that we have in the Museum. Then there 
is an important piece from Java, from Boro-Boedoer 
or Prambanan, dating from the ninth century or 
earlier, perfectly characteristic of the Hindu art 
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that came out of India into Ceylon, Java, and 
other neighboring countries. Another phase of 
this interesting art — Indian in origin, but changing 
its character more or less in the different countries 
— is seen in a fine stone head from Angkor, in 
Cambodia, and in two bronzes from Siam. A 
small Kwan-yin of bronze and gold is Chinese and 
probably of very early date. All of these objects 
are of kinds which have not been represented in 
the collections of the Museum. 

Among the Chinese paintings is one which is 
attributed by Chinese experts to the Tang Period. 
It is in bad condition, like most Tang pictures, but 
we can still see in it some vigorous and expressive 
brush work. There is a painting of " Horses at a 
Watering Place," attributed to the Sung Period 
Of the Yuan Period there are several examples, 
and there are some charming bird-and-flower pic- 
tures of later Ming. The most important of the 
Japanese paintings is a Monju of the Kamakura 
Period. It was purchased from a private collection 
in the neighborhood of Nara, not without difficulty, 
as the owner was very unwilling to part with it. 
The head is exceedingly fine. It is almost a portrait 
in its suggestion of individual character. Hanging 
alongside of this picture is a Fudo, also of the 
Kamakura Period. Then there is a series of early 
Japanese copies of originals by Rikushinshu, a Chi- 
nese painter of the Sung Period. Two originals 
by this master, purchased some years ago, may be 
seen in the First Chinese Room. 

Of special interest is a collection of drawings 
and paintings from Persia and India, as no such 
collection has ever been seen here. There are 
two leaves of a famous book on "Automatics," 
discovered by Dr. Martin, which should be ex- 
amined particularly. They are of the twelfth cen- 
tury and very important. In this series we have 
to distinguish between what is Persian and what 
is Indian, and among the Indian pictures between 
what is pure Hindu and what is Mogul or Mo- 
hammedan. The small portrait-drawings in black 
and white are of special interest. The draughts- 
manship in some of them is worthy of Clouet. 
Among the colored portraits are two, of personages 
on horseback, which are particularly fine. There 
are many excellent pieces in this collection. 

In pottery and porcelain there is a wide range, 
from the famous Kuroda cup, said to be of T'ing 
Yao, with its Korean stand, to a lot of plates, 
cups, and vases of K'ang Hsi and Yung Cheng. 
There is a large number of Yung Cheng figurines 
of ladies and children, which will remind the visitor 
of the Dresden china images which were pro- 
duced in Europe during the eighteenth century. 
The Yung-Cheng Period was a time of pretty 
things, unimportant, perhaps, but very charming. 

The exhibition includes a large number and 
variety of textiles, Coptic, Arabic, Chinese, and 
Japanese. These will give pleasure to everybody, 
and instruction to students of design. 

D. W. R. 



Early Persian Pottery 

A SMALL collection of early Persian pottery, 
lent by the Herter Looms, has been placed 
on exhibition in the Rotunda opposite the door to 
the Library. Several lustred, polychrome, and 
single colored pieces come from the site of Rhages 
(Rey), one of the ancient capitals of Persia. A 
large lustre and blue tile from Khorassan dates 
from the fifteenth century. It is ornamented with 
a Kufic inscription and arabesques in relief, and 
formed the upper part of a prayer niche. Two 
star-shaped wall tiles of the thirteenth century, and 
two large lustred dishes with figures, said to -have 
come from Hamadan, complete the collection. 



Exhibitions in the Print Department 

AN exhibition of Recent Accessions, by pur- 
chase and gift, to the Print Department, will 
be opened on December 4 and will remain on view 
until January 13, 1914. Owing to the limitations 
of space and the number of prints recently added 
to the collection, a portion only can be shown at 
this time. 

Later in January a second exhibition of a similar 
character will be made, together with a selection 
from the Francis Billiard Bequest, consisting of 
engravings after Turner, mezzotints by Lucas after 
Constable, and proofs of Diirer woodcuts. 

A third exhibition of mezzotints by and after 
Turner, including proofs from the "Liber Studi- 
orum," all from the Francis Bullard Bequest, will 
follow and will continue into April, 1914. 



The Print-Collector's Quarterly 

Edited by FitzRoy Carrington, Curator of the 
Department of Prints 

The December issue (Vol. Ill, No. 4) of The Print- 
Collector's Quarterly contains the following illustrated 
articles : 

WHISTLER AS A CRITIC OF HIS OWN PRINTS 
By Howard Mansfield 

TURNER AND THE "LIBER STUDIORUM" 
By Emil H. Richter 

THE "LIBER STUDIORUM " AND OTHER MEZZOTINTS 
By Richard Norton 

WILLIAM FAITHORNE (1616-1691) 
By Frank Weitenkampf 

Of the third volume of the Quarterly there are offered for 
sale seventy-five sets only, bound in two parts, gray boards, 
paper labels ; price, $2.50 per set. 

The Print-Collector's Quarterly is published in February, 
April, October, and December of each year. It measures 
7 x 4% inches and is bound in gray paper covers. Each 
issue contains about one hundred pages of text and forty 
illustrations. It is the only periodical in English, either in 
Europe or America, devoted exclusively to etchings and 
engravings. 

The price of The Print-Collector's Quarterly is $1.00 
a year. 



